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OFFICIAL  VISITORS. 

No  person  who  is  not  an  official  visitor  of  the  prison,  or  who  has  not 
a  written  permission,  according  to  such  rules  as  the  Inspectors  may  adopt 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  the  same;  the  official  visitors  are: 
the  Governor,  the  Speaker  and  members  of  the  Senate ;  the  Speaker  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth; the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  the  Attorney-General  and  his 
Deputies;  the  President  and  Associate  Judges  of  all  the  courts  in  the 
State;  the  Mayor  and  Recorders  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Lancaster, 
and  Pittsburg;  Commissioners  and  Sheriffs  of  the  several  Counties;  and 
the  "Acting  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons."  (Note:  Now  named  "The  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society.'')—  Section  7,  Act  of  April  23,  1829. 

The  above  was  supplemented  by  the  following  Act,  approved  March 
20,  1903: 

AN  ACT. 

To  make  active  or  visiting  committees  of  societies  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  and  instructing  prisoners  official  visitors  of  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions. 

SECTION  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  active  or  visiting  committee 
of  any  society  heretofore  incorporated  and  now  existing  in  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  purpose  of  visiting  and  instructing  prisoners,  or  persons 
confined  in  any  penal  or  reformatory  institution,  and  alleviating  their 
miseries,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  made  official  visitors  of  any  jail,  peni- 
tentiary, or  other  penal  or  reformatory  institution  in  this  Commonwealth, 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  with  the  same  powers,  privileges,  and 
functions  as  are  vested  in  the  official  visitors  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries, 
as  now  prescribed  by  law :  Provided,  That  no  active  or  visiting  committee 
of  any  such  society  shall  be  entitled  to  visit  such  jails  or  penal  institutions, 
under  this  act,  unless  notice  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  such  com- 
mittee, and  the  terms  of  their  appointment,  is  given  by  such  society,  in 
writing,  under  its  corporate  seal,  to  the  warden,  superintendent  or  other 
officer  in  charge  of  such  jail,  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  any  such  jail  or 
other  penal  institution. 

Approved— The  20th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1903. 

SAML.  W.  PENNYPACKER. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  No.  48. 

FRANK  M.  FULLER, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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THE    PENNSYLVANIA    PRISON    SOCIETY.* 

Early  in  the  year  1776  a  Society  was  organized  by  some 
benevolent  citizens  of  Philadelphia  under  the  name  "The  Phil- 
adelphia Society  for  Assisting  Distressed  Prisoners."  After 
a  career  of  nineteen  months  the  Society  was,  by  motion,  dis- 
solved on  account  of  difficulties  arising  during  the  troublous 
period  of  the  War  for  Independence. 

In  1787  some  of  the  members  of  the  first  organization, 
with  other  philanthropic  citizens,  met  in  the  German  School 
House  on  Cherry  Street,  and  constituted  themselves  "The 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons."  From  that  time  to  this  year  of  grace,  1910,  this 
Society  has  been  actively  engaged  in  securing  measures  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  prisons,  and  also  in  earnest  endeavors 
to  reform  the  criminals,  and  so  far  as  known  it  is  the  oldest 
Prison  Society  in  continued  existence  in  the  world.  The  name 
of  the  Society  was  legally  changed  in  1886  to  "The  Pennsyl- 
vania Prison  Society." 

Prominent  among  the  founders  were  Bishop  William 
White,  the  President  of  the  Society  for  the  first  fifty  years; 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Thomas  Wistar,  William  Shippen  and 
Dr.  -Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  Presidents  of  the  Society  have  been  Bishop  White, 
1787-1836;  Thomas  Wistar,  1837;  John  Bacon,  1838-1839; 
Zachariah  Poulson,  1840-1844;  George  Williams,  1845-1847; 

*  A  bulletin  was  issued  every  day  during  the  sessions  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  2-8,  1910.  It  contained  a 
synopsis  of  the  proceedings  of  each  section  and  of  the  General  Assembly. 
It  also  contained  some  special  articles  relating  to  our  reformatory  insti- 
tutions and  prison  societies,  with  biographical  notices  of  distinguished 
penologists.  At  the  request  of  President  Henderson,  the  article  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  was  prepared  by  the  Secretary. 
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James  J.  Barclay,  1849-1885;  Edward  Townsend,  1886;  Caleb 
J.  Milne,  1887-1903;  Charles  M.  Morton,  1903-1904;  George 
W.  Hall,  1905-1906;  Joshua  L.  Baily,  1907,  the  present  in- 
cumbent, whose  membership,  dating  from  1851,  is  longer  in 
point  of  service  than  of  any  other  living  member. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Society  about  150 
gentlemen  of  Philadelphia  were  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tions. They  adopted  a  constitution  which,  from  time  to  time, 
has  been  somewhat  changed  in  order  to  harmonize  with  differ- 
ent conditions,  but  their  object,  as  stated  in  their  Preamble,  was 
to  discover  "such  degree  and  modes  of  punishment"  as  might 
restore  our  "fellow-creatures  to  virtue  and  happiness."  In  the 
spirit  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  they  proposed  to  extend 
compassion  toward  the  fallen  by  "alleviating"  the  unwholesome 
conditions  in  prisons  and  by  mitigating  the  "unnecessary  se- 
verity" of  punishments.  With  undeviating  fidelity  the  Society 
has  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  original  purpose  of  the 
founders. 

An  annuity  of  the  value  of  about  $70,  the  donation  of 
John  Dickinson,  was  the  only  permanent  revenue  of  the  new 
Society,  but  from  that  day  to  this  a  large  part  of  the  not 
inconsiderable  expenses  of  this  Society  has  been  defrayed  by 
donations  of  friends  of  the  cause.  A  quotation. from  the  first 
appeal,  1787,  which  was  signed  by  William  White,  illustrates 
the  earnestness  of  the  founders.  "To  a  people  professing 
Christianity  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  acts  of  charity 
to  the  miserable  tenants  of  prisons  are  upon  record  amongst  the 
first  Christian  duties.  From  these  ladies,  therefore,  whom 
heaven  has  blessed  with  affluence,  and  the  still  greater  gift  of 
sympathy — from  gentlemen  who  acknowledge  the  obligations 
of  humanity,  from  the  relation  of  our  species  to  each  other  in 
a  common  and  universal  Father — and  from  the  followers  of 
the  compassionate  Saviour  of  mankind  of  every  rank  and 
description,  the  Society  thus  humbly  solicits  an  addition  to  its 
funds." 

The  following  year,  1788,  the  Society  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  John  Howard,  the  great  apostle  in  the  work 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  prisons:  "The  Society 
heartily  concurs  with  the  friends  of  humanity  in  Europe  in 
expressing  their  obligation  to  you  for  having  rendered  the 
miserable  tenants  of  prisons  the  objects  of  more  general  at- 
tention and  compassion,  and  for  having  pointed  out  some  of 
the  means  not  only  of  alleviating  their  miseries,  but  of  pre- 
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venting  those  crimes  and  misfortunes  which  are  the  cause  of 
them."  A  year  or  two  later  John  Howard  left  on  record  an 
expression  of  appreciation  of  the  noble  work  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Society.  The  following  sentiment  was  found  among  his 
papers :  "Should  the  plan  take  place  during  my  life  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  charity  under  some  such  title  as  that  at 
Philadelphia,  viz :  'a  society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
public  prisons,'  I  would  most  readily  stand  at  the  bottom  of  a 
page  for  five  hundred  pounds."  The  organizers  of  the  Society 
had  a  tremendous  task  before  them,  and  they  went  at  their 
work  with  energetic  diligence.  Very  little  effort  had  ever 
been  made  to  carry  out  William  Penn's  injunction  that  "all 
prisons  should  be  considered  workhouses  for  the  employment 
of  criminals  and  of  the  idle  and  vicious."  There  was  an  ill- 
constructed  prison  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Third  Streets 
with  subterranean  dungeons  for  those  under  sentence  of  death. 
At  least  a  half  a  dozen  crimes  were  punishable  by  death.  "In 
one  common  herd  were  kept  by  day  and  night  prisoners  of 
all  ages,  colors  and  sexes.  There  was  no  separation  of  the 
most  flagrant  felon  from  the  prisoner  held  on  suspicion  for 
some  trifling  misdemeanor.  There  was  no  separation  of  the 
fraudulent  swindler  from  the  unfortunate,  and  often  estimable, 
debtor."  This  assembly  of  the  most  vicious  of  both  sexes  re- 
sulted in  unspeakable  conditions.  There  was  little  furniture 
and  no  bedding.  Unless  supplied  by  their  friends,  the  inmates 
lay  on  the  floor.  A  small  loaf  of  bread  was  allowed  each  day 
to  each  prisoner,  and  nought  else  was  obtainable  unless  the 
prisoner  had  money.  Intoxicating  drinks  were  supplied  to  all 
who  could  pay  for  them,  and  it  was  a  common  custom  to  strip 
newcomers  of  most  of  their  garments  in  order  to  pawn  the 
clothing  for  drink.  The  keeper  readily  connived  at  all  these 
purchases,  inasmuch  as  he  charged  a  liberal  commission  for  at- 
tending to  their  vicious  demands.  Parents  were  allowed  to 
have  their  children  with  them  in  jail,  and  they  were  exposed 
to  all  the  corrupting  influences  of  association  with  confirmed 
and  reckless  villains.  There  was  no  employment  of  any  sort. 
Innocent  persons  detained  as  witnesses  were  thrown  in  with 
the  most  abandoned  felons.  The  keeper  had  power  to  retain 
prisoners  till  certain  fees  were  paid,  so  that  often  persons  were 
kept  in  this  unwholesome  lazaretto  for  months  or  years  after 
their  legal  term  had  expired.  The  Society  early  resolved  that 
two  leading  elements  of  the  desired  refofmatio'n  were  to  find 
employment  for  the  inmates  and  to  interdict  the  use  of  intoxi- 
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cants.  They  also  insisted  that  there  must  be  a  segregation, 
not  only  of  the  sexes,  but  also  that  there  must  be  an  individual 
separation  in  order  that  the  penal  institutions  should  not  become 
"schools  for  crime."  In  1790  an  act  was  passed  to  reform 
the  penal  code  of  the  State  by  which  the  principle  of  individual 
separation  was  first  legally  recognized,  though  to  be  applied 
only  to  "more  hardened  and  atrocious  offenders,  who  are  sen- 
tenced for  a  term  of  years,"  and  the  introduction  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  In  1794  it 
was  enacted  that  all  convicts  should  have  confinement  in  sep- 
arate cells,  but  the  Inspectors  have  always  been  compelled  to 
exercise  their  discretion  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law,  since 
generally  there  are  more  prisoners  than  cells.  From  the  first 
the  Society  has  advocated  separate  confinement  and  individual 
treatment,  but  has  not  stood  for  absolutely  solitary  imprison- 
ment. There  is  no  objection  to  work  being  done  in  groups, 
provided  the  prisoners  are  under  direct  supervision  of  the  proper 
officials.  Visits  from  the  officers,  from  ministers,  from  all 
properly  concerned  persons,  have  been  encouraged.  Visita- 
tions by  members  of  the  Prison  Society  began  under  peculiar 
difficulties,  as  it  is  on  record  that  the  keeper,  with  loaded  can- 
non, for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order,  allowed  the 
prisoners  to  assemble  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
but  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  visits  were  soon  officially  recog- 
nized, and  have  been  maintained  with  great  regularity  to  the 
present  day,  the  Acting  Committee  in  1909  having  reported 
10,951  visits  to  prisoners.  In  the  year  1829,  when  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  whose  plan  and  management  at  that  time  repre- 
sented the  most  advanced  ideas  in  prison  construction  and 
discipline,  the  members  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  So- 
ciety were,  by  enactment  of  the  State  legislature,  constituted 
"Official  Visitors"  of  prisons. 

In  1794  the  Society  succeeded  in  securing  the  abolition  of 
the  exaction  of  fees  by  the  jailers  as  a  condition  of  release, 
and  a  competent  salary  was  authorized  to  be  paid  to  the  prison 
officials.  About  the  same  time  it  was  decreed  that  capital  pun- 
ishment should  be  inflicted  only  for  the  crime  of  murder. 

Barbarous  methods  of  punishment,  such  as  the  pillory, 
branding  with  hot  irons,  the  whipping  post,  were  soon  dis- 
pensed with  as  reformatory  measures. 

In  1844  the  Society  issued  the  first  number  of  "The 
Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and  Philanthropy."  At  first  this 
periodical  was  published  quarterly,  but  for  many  years  it  has 
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been  an  annual.  In  the  columns  of  this  Journal  every  phase  of 
prison  reform,  every  measure  affecting  the  management  of 
prisons,  every  act  of  penal  legislation  for  nearly  seventy 
years,  has  received  attention. 

For  about  fifty  years  a  special  agent  has  been  employed 
who  devotes  his  time  to  sympathetic  care  of  prisoners  from 
the  time  they  arrive  until  they  have  received  their  discharge. 
Legal  aid  is  found  for  those  whose  cases  seem  to  require  it, 
and  where  there  are  mitigating  circumstances  the  charges  are 
often  withdrawn  and  so  the  accused  is  restored  where  often 
his  services  are  needed.  Attention  is  given  to  their  physical 
needs  at  the  time  of  their  discharge  and  effort  is  made  to  pro- 
vide them  with  employment. 

The  Commutation  Act,  whereby  the  sentence  of  prisoners 
could  be  relatively  shortened  for  good  behavior,  was  first 
passed  in  1861,  for  the  passage  of  which  act  the  members  of 
the  Society  had  worked  for  years.  In  recent  years  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  methods 
of  dealing  with  criminals  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union, 
and  in  connection  with  other  interested  parties  have  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  passage  of  a  law  in  1909,  which  provides 
for  probation  for  adult  offenders,  and  also  for  parole  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  offenders.  These  provisions  had  for  many 
years  applied  to  juvenile  criminals,  but  before  1909  had  no 
reference  to  the  sentences  on  adults.  The  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  quite  cautious  in  adopting  some  principles  of 
what  may  be  called  'The  New  Penology/'  and  it  is  too  early 
at  the  present  time  to  make  any  report  on  the  effect  in  Pennsyl- 
vania of  this  recent  legislation.  The  Society  is  giving  close 
and  sympathetic  attention  to  the  practical  enforcement  of  these 
regulations  with  the  hope  that  the  beneficial  effects,  reported 
elsewhere,  may  here  be  observed,  and  that  the  errors  of  this 
system,  which  have  been  noted  rather  conspicuously  in  the 
press,  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  our  State. 

For  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  the  Society  has 
steadily  and  consistently  labored  to  carry  out  the  design  of 
its  illustrious  founders,  and  though  its  members  may  contem- 
plate with  considerable  satisfaction  the  achievements  of  those 
years,  they  are  aware  that  the  work  is  far  from  completed,  and 
that  they  still  have  an  important  mission  in  restoring  the 
fallen,  in  lessening  the  incentives  for  wrongdoing. 

ALBERT  H.  VOTAW, 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  S  octet  \. 


A   VISIT   TO   THE   EASTERN    PENITENTIARY   OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

BY     JOSHUA     L.     BAILY,     PRESIDENT     OF     THE     PENNSYLVANIA 
PRISON   SOCIETY. 

December  3,  1910,  I  visited  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
Philadelphia,  spent  an  hour  in  conversation  with  the  warden, 
Robert  J.  McKenty,  in  his  office,  and  he  afterward  courteously 
accompanied  me  through  some  parts  of  the  buildings  and  into 
the  cells  of  several  of  the  convicts. 

I  learned  that  the  total  number  of  convicts  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  was  1,525,  of  whom  1,178  were  white  and  347 
colored,  38  of  whom  were  women  (21  white  and  17  colored). 
The  number  of  convicts  at  this  date  is  somewhat  greater,  the 
daily  average  being  1,5-39. 

As  there  are  now  only  seven  hundred  and  ten  cells,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  at  least  two,  and  in  some  instances  three 
in  a  cell,  thus  doing  violence  to  what  we  know  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  of  prison  discipline,  a  fundamental  provision  of 
which  is  embodied  in  the  compound  word  convict-separation. 

A  new  block  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cells,  now  in 
course  of  construction  and  approaching  completion,  will  in- 
crease the  whole  number  of  cells  to  eight  hundred  and  twenty, 
but  notwithstanding  this  increase,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to 
place  two  convicts  in  each  cell. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

The  law  of  Pennsylvania  limits  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  convicts,  those  who  may  be  employed 
in  any  of  the  trades,  as  a  consequence  the  greater  number  of 
them  are  consigned  to  enforced  idleness.  No  punishment  could 
be  more  severe,  and  if  punishment  is  the  chief  object  of  our 
penal  system,  it  is  certainly  secured  by  Pennsylvania  law.  It 
is  a  system,  however,  which  belongs  to  an  age  long  since  past, 
when  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  had  little  or  no  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  proper  that  an  evil  doer  should  suffer  punishment 
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and  that  society  should  be  protected  from  his  evil  ways,  but 
humanity  and  Christianity  alike  require  that  at  the  same  time 
that  he  is  subject  to  the  restraints  of  the  law,  the  wisest  ef- 
forts should  be  made  for  his  improvement  and  reformation,  the 
correction  of  his  evil  propensities,  and  the  formation  of  good 
habits,  to  the  intent  that  when  the  prison  gates  are  opened  to 
him  he  may  have  a  fair  chance  to  become  an  upright  and  useful 
citizen. 

This  end  cannot  be  attained  by  keeping  the  convict  in  idle- 
ness, the  most  fruitful  source  of  immorality  and  mental  and 
physical  degeneracy.  This  law  of  enforced  idleness  is  not  only 
cruel  and  inhuman,  as  to  the  convict,  it  is  improvident  as  to 
the  state,  for  the  convict  if  employed  could  not  only  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  his  maintenance,  and  thus  relieve  the  State  of 
this  burden,  but  he  would  be  able  to  lift  another  and  greater 
burden  which  must  rest  somewhere,  the  support  of  his  family 
during  his  imprisonment. 

Under  the  present  system  the  guilty  convict  is  not  the  chief 
sufferer.  The  severity  of  the  punishment  falls  heaviest  upon 
his  family — the  innocent  wife  and  children. 

UNWISE  AND  VICIOUS. 

Is  it  not  surprising  that  legislators  who  are  responsible 
for  this  compulsory  idleness  do  not  see  its  unwisdom  and 
viciousness  ? 

Instead  of  permitting  the  convict  to  earn  his  mainten- 
ance by  his  own  labor,  a  fellow-laborer  outside  the  prison  walls 
is  taxed  to  support  him  in  idleness,  an  idleness  which  only 
intensifies  whatever  criminal  propensities  he  possesses,  instead 
of  curing  them,  and  increases  his  capacity  for  depredations 
upon  society  when  the  prison  doors  are  open  to  him. 

In  other  words,  for  every  man  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
who  does  not  earn  his  maintenance,  some  man  outside  has  to 
earn  it  for  him.  The  Divine  decree,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread,"  is  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  man 
who  eats  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  some  other  man's  face. 

THE  WARDEN'S  HUMANITY. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Warden  McKenty  that  he  does 
the  most  that  circumstances  permit  to  provide  employment  for 
convicts  who  would  otherwise  be  idle,  by  engaging  a  consitfer- 
able  number  in  what  might  be  called  domestic  service  for  the 
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penitentiary,  such  as  cooks,  bakers,  stokers,  house  cleaners, 
whitewashes,  gardeners,  etc.,  and  in  making,  repairing  and 
washing  clothing. 

While  it  is  true  that  all  this  service  might  be  performed 
by  half  the  number  so  employed,  it  is  humanity  to  give  as  many 
as  possible  this  opportunity  for  physical  exercise. 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

It  afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  find  that  several  important 
improvements  had  recently  been  made.  The  hospital  has  been 
thoroughly  renovated  and  is  now  a  suite  of  spacious  and 
cheerful  apartments,  and  the  employment  of  two  trained  at- 
tendants has  resulted  in  greater  efficiency  in  the  care  of  the 
sick,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  operating  room  provided 
with  the  most  modern  sterilizing  and  other  appliances  will  add 
much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  surgical  department. 

I  found  that  the  bakehouse  h^d  been  recently  remodeled 
and  two  new  ovens  installed;  and  that  three  of  the  blocks  have 
been  supplied  with  entirely  new  sanitary  plumbing;  but  the 
greatest  addition  to  the  penitentiary  accommodations  is  the 
erection  of  the  new  block  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cells, 
which  has  already  been  referred  to. 

PLEASURABLE  SATISFACTION. 

What  gave  me  most  pleasurable  satisfaction,  however,  and 
what  I  think  will  be  equally  so  to  all  the  friends  of  the  peni- 
tentiary and  all  our  fellow-citizens  who  learn  of  it,  is  that 
not  only  in  this  block  of  cells,  but  in  all  the  additions  and  im- 
provements here  recited  the  labors  of  convicts  was  employed  to 
the  utmost  extent  possible,  and  that  in  fact  these  convicts,  with 
the  aid  and  under  the  tuition  of  a  few  expert  mechanics,  did 
all  this  work  with  but  little  expense  to  the  State  beyond  the 
keep  of  the  convicts  and  the  cost  of  the  materials. 

To  those  who  were  so  employed  it  was  a  training  school 
which  may  be  of  great  value  to  them  when  they  regain  their 
liberty. 

In  addition  to  these  occupations  a  number  of  convicts 
have  been  allowed  to  make  jewel  boxes  and  a  few  other  fancy 
articles,  the  materials  for  which  have  been  purchased  for  them 
by  the  warden — articles  which  give  evidence  of  much  skill  and 
ingenuity  and  for  which  ready  sale  is  found  among  visitors 
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and  friends  outside,  and  the  proceeds  of  which  have  gone  to 
the  fund  for  the  relief  of  their  families. 

The  capacity  of  those  convicts  who  have  been  provided 
with  employment  and  their  readiness  to  work  is  shown  in  this, 
that  from  the  sources  above  referred  to  and  from  work  over- 
time in  the  shops  they  earned  last  year  over  $12,000,  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  which  was  sent  to  their  families.  The  unused 
earnings  of  the  convicts  from  overwork  and  which  have  ac- 
cumulated from  year  to  year  and  which  are  now  on  deposit 
in  a  saving  bank  to  individual  credit  of  convicts  was,  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  $11,644.96. 

This  is  an  evidence  of  what  would  be  the  likely  result 
were  all  the  now  idle  convicts  furnished  with  steady  employ- 
ment. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  idle  convicts  being  asked  by  an 
official  visitor  what  he  most  needed  to  make  him  comfortable, 
instantly  replied,  "Work!  Work!" 

UP  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

In  my  opinion  an  earnest  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
from  the  legislature  the  repeal  of  all  legislation  which  limits 
the  trade  employment  of  the  penitentiary  convicts.  This  repeal 
would  not  only  be  in  the  interest  of  the  convicts,  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  State.  Not  only  would  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
become  self-supporting,  but  the  convict  would  be  able  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family.  But  not  from  a  financial  point  of  view 
would  be  the  greatest  gain — the  greatest  gain  would  be  in  the 
improvement  of  the  convict  morally,  mentally  and  physically, 
and  tenfold  greater  would  be  the  chances,  in  many  cases,  of 
his  return  to  freedom  an  industrious  and  well-doing  citizen. 

i 
i 

EXCEPTIONABLE  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  tabulated  statistics  of  the  penitentiary  for  last  year 
(1909)  show  that  of  the  566  convicts  received  only  156  had 
any  trade.  That  is,  410  of  them  had  no  trade  and  88  were 
idle  at  the  time  of  arrest.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  excep- 
tionable opportunity  here  presented  to  instruct  there  410  men 
in  some  trade  by  which  they  could  earn  a  livelihood  for  them- 
selves, and  for  those  dependant  upon  them — to  change  410 
men,  most  of  whom  were  probably  consumers  only,  into  410 
men  who  would  be  producers  also. 
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EARLY  MANHOOD. 

Permit  me  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to  another 
matter  which  I  gather  from  the  tabulated  statistics.  Of  the 
five  hundred  and  sixty-six  who  were  committed  to  the  peni- 
tentiary last  year,  a  majority  were  in  their  early  manhood, 
three  hundred  and  fifty-two  were  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  for  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  this  was  a  first  con- 
viction. It  is  likely  that  the  convictions  are  in  like  proportion 
the  present  year. 

I  beg  you  to  think  of  the  duty  as  well  as  the  privilege  of 
bringing  the  best  influence  to  bear  upon  these  young  men  at 
this  impressionable  age,  first  to  train  them  in  industrial  habits 
without  which,  in  my  judgment,  any  attempt  at  reformation 
will  be  unavailing,  for  " Satan  always  finds  some  mischief  for 
idle  hands  to  do."  Moral  and  religious  instruction  should  fol- 
low, in  the  endeavor  to  change  the  current  of  their  thoughts 
and  the  purpose  of  their  lives. 

COMMUTATION   AND   PAROLE. 

It  is  likely  that  only  those  who  have  given  especial  at- 
tention to  the  matter  have  noticed  the  great  change  brought 
about  by  the  operation  of  the  commutaion  law.  Under  the 
old  system  a  convict  usually  served  out  his  full  term  unless 
released  by  pardon  or  by  death. 

The  record  for  last  year  (1909)  shows  that  of  five  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  convicts  who  left  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
only  seven  (7)  served  out  their  terms.  Seven  (7)  were  released 
by  pardon  and  eight  (8)  died,  but  four  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  were  discharged  under  the  provision  of  the  commutation 
law.  By  the  operation  of  this  law  and  now  by  the  more  re- 
cently enacted  parole  law  the  penal  system  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  undergone  a  radical  change,  a  change  which  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
convict  and  to  the  State,  but  some  of  the  provisions  may  be 
considered  to  be  yet  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  amendments 
or  improvements  may  be  found  necessary  to  give  us  the  sys- 
tem best  adapted  to  the  end  in  view. 

RELIEF  OF  DISCHARGED   PRISONERS. 

It  has  been  stated  that  five  hundred  and  nineteen  convicts 
were  discharged  from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  last  year.  Of 
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these  four  hundred  and  thirteen  were  on  their  discharge  pro- 
vided with  new  suits  of  clothing  by  the  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society  at  an  average  cost  of  $7  each.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  only,  or  by  no  means  the  most  important  service 
the  discharged  convict  is  in  need  of.  The  State  gives  him  $5 
if  his  home  is  within  fifty  miles,  and  $10  if  it  is  beyond  that 
distance,  and  often  this  is  all  the  money  he  has  with  which 
to  begin  his  new  life.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  his  former 
friends  and  his  relations  are  estranged  from  him.  No  home  to 
go  to,  no  employment  in  view.  It  would  be  heartless  to  allow 
such  a  one  to  be  cast  adrift  upon  the  world,  and  just  here  the 
aid  of  the  Prison  Society  is  invoked.  His  relations  are  ap- 
pealed to  for  aid  and  efforts  made  to  restore  him  to  their  favor, 
meanwhile  his  board  is  paid  for  a  short  time  until  a  home  or 
employment  can  be  found  for  him.  Although  the  difficulties 
of  this  service  are  sometimes  insurmountable  and  our  best  ef- 
forts disappointing,  we  are  not  without  encouraging  evidence 
that  the  agent  of  the  Society,  Frederick  J.  Pooley,  has  had  a 
good  degree  of  success  in  finding  employment  for  many  and 
in  restoring  others  to  their  relatives  and  homes. 

Most  of  the  money  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  on  be- 
half of  discharged  convicts  (clothing,  board,  etc.)  has  been 
collected  from  citizens  of  Philadelphia  County,  while  four 
fifths  of  the  convicts  come  from  other  counties.  While  the 
Prison  Society  does  not  intend  to  shirk  any  duty  which  properly 
devolves  upon  it,  there  is  a  growing  opinion  that  one  county 
should  not  bear  the  whole  burden  which  should  be  shared  by 
all,  and  especially  now  that  the  demand  has  increased  beyond 
our  ability  to  provide  for. 

May  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  where  the  cloth- 
ing which  the  convict  wore  when  he  entered  the  Penitentiary 
is  still  in  good  condition  no  other  provision  should  be  required, 
nor  should  he  be  given  clothing  when  he  is  able  to  provide  it 
from  his  own  earnings  or  from  money  furnished  by  relatives 
or  friends. 

If  the  Prison  Society  continues  the  responsibility  towards 
discharged  convicts  heretofore  assumed,  may  it  not  justly 
claim  that  the  expense  involved  should  be  met  by  an  adequate 
State  appropriation  ? 

GOOD  ORDER  AND  CLEANLINESS. 

Xn  one  could  go  through  the  Penitentiary  without  being 
impressed  with  its  good  order  and  cleanliness,' and  the  whole- 
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someness  of  the  atmosphere,  conditions  brought  about  not  only 
by  the  excellent  system  of  ventilation,  but  as  well  by  the  able 
and  intelligent  administration  of  the  officers  and  Board  of 
Inspectors. 

THE  USE  OF  TOBACCO. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  found  so  much  to  approve  I  dis- 
covered at  least  one  indulgence  permitted  the  convicts  to  which 
I  must  take  exception,  that  is,  the  use  of  tobacco. 

Convict  life  is,  and,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  a  life  of 
privation,  and  especially  as  to  such  a  bad  habit  as  the  use  of 
tobacco.  Convicts  are  deprived  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  why 
should  not  the  prohibition  extend  to  tobacco?  Do  I  hear  it 
said  that  would  be  a  great  hardship?  Is  it  not  to  many  of 
them  a  greater  hardship  to  be  deprived  of  intoxicating  liquors  ? 

The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  is  absolutely  forbidden  in 
many  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  notably  in  the  Philadel- 
phia County  jails  at  Moyamensing  and  Holmesburg,  where  the 
prohibition  extends  not  to  prisoners  only,  but  to  all  the  keepers 
also. 

EXERCISE  IN  OPEN  AIR. 

The  convicts  are  taken  out  into  the  yard  once  a  day  in 
groups  of  fifty,  where  for  half  an  hour  they  enjoy  the  open 
air  and  exercise  their  limbs  under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
trainer,  an  opportunity  certainly  very  conducive  to  their  health. 

A  few  years  ago  a  small  building  was  erected  specially 
intended  for  any  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  but  no  occasion 
having  been  found  for  this  use  of  the  building,  two  of  the 
rooms  have  been  devoted  to  school  purposes,  and  one  room  has 
been  assigned  to  the  band  for  practice. 

Here  I  found  twenty-two  convicts  with  their  instruments 
of  the  most  approved  kind,  all  the  gift  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  and  I  much  enjoyed  listening  to 
their  performance.  The  band  plays  occasionally  in  the  center 
of  the  rotunda,  from  whence  they  can  be  heard  by  their  fellow- 
convicts  in  all  the  blocks. 

There  is  also  a  trained  choir  of  convicts  who  sing  hymns 
accompanied  by  the  organ  on  Sabbath  afternoons. 

The  poet  tells  us : 

"Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast, 
To  soften  rocks,  and  bend  the  knotted  oak." 
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I  believe  it.  It  is  true !  The  power  of  music  tells  on  men 
of  every  rank  and  clime,  and  its  charms  soothe  even  the  savage. 
It  will  melt  the  rocky  heart,  and  bend  the  will  even  though  it 
be  as  unyielding  as  "the  knotted  oak." 

It  soothes  the  troubled  breast  and  is  to  the  weary  rest. 
We  all  yield  to  its  potency  as  we  sit  around  the  family  hearth- 
stone. Whether  instrumental  or  vocal,  music  has  a  refining 
and  uplifting  influence,  recognized  now  more  than  ever  before 
and  its  introduction  into  our  schools  and  seminaries  has  be- 
come very  general.  Let  us  not  withhold  this  benign  influence 
from  our  prisons  and  reformatories,  but  there  make  it  an  in- 
strumentality of  whatever  is  refining  and  ennobling,  and  what- 
soever is  true  and  pure  and  of  good  report. 


PRISONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

(From  the  address   of   Attorney-General  Wickersham   before  the   Inter- 
national Congress,  Washington,  October  2-8,  1910.) 

The  jail  of  the  District,  originally  well  built  and  ade- 
quate to  its  needs,  was  outgrown,  lacked  modern  sanitary 
arrangements  and  finally  became  the  subject  of  much  com- 
plaint. Congress  was  finally  induced  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
this  jail,  as  well  as  of  the  workhouse  and  other  similar  build- 
ings. The  commission  appointed  pursuant  to  that  authority, 
construing  their  task  as  involving  something  more  than  mere 
repair  of  a  building,  submitted  a  report  to  the  President  in 
1908  which  dealt  with  the  whole  subject  of  our  present  penal 
system,  and  which  brought  sharply  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress the  necessity  of  applying  improved  and  modern  concep- 
tions of  penology  to  the  administration  of  the  federal  penal 
system.  As  a  result  of  this  admirable  report,  the  Congress 
authorized  and  empowered  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  purchase  two  tracts  of  land,  widely  separated, 
of  not  less  than  1,000  acres  each,  one  to  be  used  as  a  site  for 
the  construction  and  erection  of  a  reformatory  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  accommodate  at  least  one  thousand  inmates,  and 
the  other  for  the  construction  and  erection  of  a  workhouse  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  at  least  five  hundred  pris- 
oners. The  workhouse  site  has  been  acquired  and  is  now 
being  cleared  and  prepared  for  the  buildings  to  be  erected  on 
it,  such  work  being  carried  on  largely  by  prisoners. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRISON  CONGRESS. 

WASHINGTON,   D.    C.,   SEPTEMBER   2Q  TO  OCTOBER    I,    IQIO. 

This  year  the  American  Prison  Congress  held  a  short 
but  interesting  session  of  two  days  just  before  the  sessions  of 
the  International  Prison  Congress.  Many  of  the  foreigners 
who  had  come  to  attend  the  general  Congress  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Congress. 

The  President,  Amos  W.  Butler,  of  Indianapolis,  spoke 
on  "Convicts  and  Conservatism."  He  emphasized  the  enor- 
mous waste  through  keeping  prisoners  in  idleness,  or  in  par- 
tial employment.  Reclaiming  and  improving  land,  draining 
swamps,  damming  streams,  digging  canals,  establishing  and 
maintaining  farms,  working  in  typical  forest  preserves  were 
cited  as  work  that  could  profitably  be  performed  by  selected 
convicts  living  in  open  colonies.  The  President  thought  that 
no  system  of  prison  labor  is  in  all  important  respects  entirely 
successful.  He  advocated  the  system  of  State  farms  now 
profitably  conducted  in  the  South.  " Whenever  a  new  prison 
is  to  be  constructed  the  authorities  should  buy  ample  land  on 
which  to  erect  it — not  less  than  an  acre  for  each  prisoner, 
counting  the  maximum  population  of  the  prison.  Do  we  even 
in  a  fair  way  estimate  the  possibilities  of  the  employment  of 
persons  in  many  lines  of  conservation  of  the  water,  the  land 
and  the  forests?  We  have  indications  not  only  from  Michi- 
gan City,  and  from  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  of  what  can  be  done 
in  the  reclamation  of  land,  but  European  experience  also  is 
suggestive,  agricultural  prisons  having  been  established  in 
England,  New  South  Wales,  Prussia,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Switzerland,  France,  Russia  and  Belgium.  European  colonies 
have  much  to  teach  us.  Why,  since  prisoners  make  again 
habitable  the  abandoned  farms  of  Massachusetts,  and  remove 
the  boulders  from  the  rich  soil  of  Rhode  Island,  can  they  not 
reclaim  the  tide  flats  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Everglades  of 
Florida?  .  .  .  Not  all  prisoners  can  be  worked  without  the 
walls.  In  most  prisons  a  majority  cannot.  But  with  selected 
prisoners,  under  the  right  kind  of  supervision,  what  could  not 
be  done?  These  suggestions  provide  for  the  very  least  com- 
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petition  with  free  labor  for  doing  something  good  at  the 
State's  expense." 

\Yarden  J.  P.  Gilmour,  of  Toronto,  made  a  decided  sen- 
sation by  the  statement  of  his  experience  with  more  than  150 
prisoners  on  a  farm  of  400  acres.  "They  could  not  be  said 
to  be  'selected.'  You  can't  select  from  450  prisoners  the  num- 
ber of  150  who  may  be  considered  "trusties."  There  is  no  bolt, 
bar  or  gun  on  the  premises,  and  only  two  men  to  watch  them. 
There  has  been  but  one  escape  in  the  five  months  the  system 
has  been  on  trial.  And  I  am  sure  that  none  are  more  sur- 
prised at  this  record  than  the  wardens  who  are  before 
me.  I  do  not  profess  to  understand  it,  but  such  are  the  facts. 
Some  deep  underlying  truth  may  be  in  this  experiment,  and 
it  may  be  wise  to  study  it." 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  Aid  Discharged  Pris- 
oners, read  by  F.  A.  Whittier,  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  much 
emphasis  was  laid  on  the  necessity  of  continued  supervision 
of  prisoners  after  release  from  prison.  The  theory  of  parole 
seems  to  be  gaining  ground.  The  public  must  be  taught  to 
understand  that  released  prisoners  are  to  be  accepted  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  community  and  that  they  should  have  full 
opportunity  to  make  good.  "The  service  of  the  paid  State 
parole  agent  has  so  far  been  the  most  effective.  Work  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  prisoner  should  be  begun  the  instant  he 
is  within  prison  walls."  The  Committee  did  not  think  it  right 
merely  to  cast  the  released  prisoner  adrift  with  a  cheap  suit 
of  clothing  and  a  small  sum  of  money.  Viewed  from  the  dol- 
lars-and-cents  standpoint  this  is  not  profitable.  Find  for  each 
ex-convict  suitable  employment,  and  this  will  be  far  cheaper 
than  the  expense  of  their  added  crime,  conviction  and  main- 
tenance, especially  when  it  is  considered  that  every  conviction 
makes  his  restoration  more  difficult. 

Bishop  Fallows  stated  that  twenty  years  of  intimate 
dealing  with  8,000  prisoners  had  left  him  more  full  of 
faith,  hope  and  charity  than  when  he  had  started  into  prison 
work. 

Albert  H.  Hall,  an  attorney  from  Minneapolis,  made  the 
startling  proposition  that  Bertillon  measurements  and  photo- 
graphs should  be  made  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Said  the  speaker:  "The  United  States  Government  ought  to 
make  its  chief  concern  to  discover,  develop  and  realize  for 
itself,  by  gathering  and  recording  full  biographic  and  civil 
data  of  each  of  its  component  units,  the  life  of  every  man. 
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We  have  developed  the  registration  and  identification  of  do- 
mestic animals.  Why  omit  the  record  of  human  life,  the 
supreme  product  of  creation?  The  task  is  not  impossible,  its 
benefits  would  be  incalculable  and  far-reaching."  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  such  a  system,  properly  worked  out, 
would  elevate  and  equalize  the  standard  of  citizenship,  prevent 
duplicity  of  the  individual  in  all  his  relations,  and  extend  the 
family  ties,  constitute  a  universal  intelligence  and  credit  bureau, 
and  simplify  expensive  election  registration. 

James  A.  Leonard,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State 
Reformatory,  Chairrrian  of  the  Committee  on  Reformatory 
Work,  made  an  extremely  interesting  report  in  which  he  stated 
that  "reformatory  work  has  gained  much  in  late  years  from 
the  modification  of  views  and  methods  on  the  part  of  those 
long  engaged  in  the  work.  Long  held  to  be  thoroughly  ortho- 
dox, corporal  punishment,  the  dungeon,  starvation,  silence,  the 
solitary  cell  and  darkness  have  been  called  upon  to  justify 
themselves,  and  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  elimi- 
nated from  modern  reformatory  methods.  We  are  glad  to 
report  that  the  methods  of  punishment  above  enumerated  have 
been  largely  discredited.  Almost  every  American  reformatory 
is  operated  under  some  modified  indeterminate  sentence  law. 
.  .  .  There  are  at  present  on  probation  or  suspended  sentence 
about  200  young  men  in  Ohio  who  are  presented  with  the  op- 
portunity to  rehabilitate  themselves.  The  experiment  has  thus 
far  worked  admirably." 

President  Butler:  "The  convict  is  a  man.  His  nature 
is  essentially  that  of  every  one  of  us.  In  considering  prison 
systems  let  us  not  forget  the  man,  the  spirit,  the  soul.  The 
same  things  that  act  on  free  men  act  on  prisoners.  The  same 
teaching  and  preaching,  the  same  kindness  and  humanity 
which  reach  the  boy  in  the  high  school  will  reach  the  boy  in 
the  reformatory  or  the  man  in  the  prison." 

Major  McClaughry :  "Nothing  is  more  important  than 
labor — steady,  systematic,  productive  labor.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
prime  essential  in  the  betterment  of  men,  whether  in  or  out  of 
prison.  But  labor  to  be  reformatory  must  have  in  it  the  ele- 
ment of  productiveness." 

Fred.  J.  Haskin  :  "The  chief  aim  of  prison  reformers 
to-day  is  to  prevent  the  unfortunate  youth  of  the  nation  from 
gravitating  into  a  career  of  crime.  Under  old  conditions,  the 
wayward  boy  was  sent  to  jail,  where  he  could  consort  with 
none  but  those  hardened  in  crime,  and  where  he  was  almost 
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sure  to  absorb  the  nature  of  criminality.  At  present  the  juve- 
nile court  and  the  probation  officer  are  trying  to  make  the 
unfortunate  boys  and  girls  who  get  into  the  toils  of  the  law 
feel  that  there  is  hope  for  them,  and  if  they  will  join  in  the 
effort  they  may  be  reconstructed  into  good,  useful  and  hon- 
orable citizens.  The  same  attitude  is  displayed  on  the  part 
of  the  keepers  of  adult  prisoners,  and  no  force  has  labored  so 
long  and  so  effectively  for  the  rejuvenation  of  the  prison 
world  as  the  American  Prison  Congress." 

Warden  Geo.  W.  Benham,  Auburn,  N.  Y. :  "The  chief 
influences  that  have  entered  into  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
duct of  prisoners  are  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  commu- 
tation for  good  behavior.  These,  together  with  the  merit  and 
reward  ideas  of  inducing  good  order,  have  accomplished  much 
more  during  their  short  period  of  existence  and  have  sent 
more  men  from  prison  with  a  clean  record  than  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  brutal  lashings  from  the  'cat/  and  the  mil- 
lions of  hours  of  repugnant  and  spirit-breaking  methods, 
which  have  been  inflicted  in  the  years  gone  by.  The  use  of 
the  striped  uniforms  and  the  lock  step  is  humiliating.  The 
theory  of  any  benefit  arising  from  their  use  is  wrong.  The 
foundation  stones  of  successful  results  in  prison  discipline  are 
fairness  and  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  managing  officials, 
labor,  simple  food  prepared  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  man- 
ner, clean  and  substantial  clothing,  cleanliness  of  body  and 
surroundings,  education  and  moral  instruction." 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  American  Prison  Congress, 
the  principal  address  was  delivered  by  Sir  Elvelyn  Ruggles- 
Brise,  the  President-elect  of  the  International  Prison  Con- 
gress, to  be  held  in  London  in  1915.  He  is  of  the  decided 
impression  that  in  America  we  suffer  from  lack  of  centraliza- 
tion in  our  work.  He  deplored  the  deficiencies  of  our  smaller 
jails  and  the  lack  of  care  of  the  petty  offenders.  "The  line 
between  the  petty  offender  and  the  serious  criminal  is  arbi- 
trary and  vaguely  drawn.  The  petty  offender  goes  for  a  short 
time  to  your  county  jail,  and  the  man  convicted  of  serious 
crime  to  the  State  penitentiaries,  where  he  is  far  better  treated 
and  subjected  to  more  enlightened  methods  than  in  the  former. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  criminal  receives  good  care 
in  your  State  institutions.  Now,  in  England,  the  petty 
offender  is  the  very  crux  of  the  criminal  problem,  and  it  is 
for  him,  largely,  that  the  science  of  penology  is  required. 
America  cannot  help  us  in  handling  the  problem  until  she 
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recognizes  that  the  petty  offender  is  equally  worthy  of  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  State."  These  warm  criticisms 
caused  some  sensation,  but  all  have  long  recognized  that  the 
problem  of  the  county  jail  and  the  station  house  is  very  far 
from  solution. 

Superintendent  T.  B.  Patton,  of  the  Huntingdon  Re- 
formatory, was  elected  President  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
American  Prison  Congress,  which  will  be  held  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  in  1911. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS  OF  1910. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  ever  before  so  large  and  representa- 
tive an  assemblage  of  men  and  women  who  are  practical  stu- 
dents of  the  problems  of  penology,  and  many  of  whom  are 
actively  engaged  in  prison  administration,  has  ever  been  held  as 
recently  in  Washington  City.  This  assemblage  comprised  three 
large  bodies,  the  International  Prison  Congress,  the  Ameri- 
can Prison  Congress,  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Criminology.  Delegates  were  present  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  their  discussions  touched  upon  the  most  hu- 
mane and  efficient  means  of  preventing  and  punishing  crime. 
Their  conclusions  will  have  great  weight  with  those  who  ad- 
minister discipline  in  penal  institutions  and  with  those  who 
formulate  penal  legislation  all  over  the  world. 

At  intervals  of  about  five  years,  beginning  in  1872,  the 
International  Prison  Congress  has  held  its  sessions  in  Lon- 
don, Stockholm,  Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  Brussels  and 
Budapest.  The  Congress  has  always  been  officially  invited 
by  the  government  of  the  country  in  which  it  has  been  held, 
and  the  sessions  have  always  been  held  at  the  national  capital. 

Most  of  the  sessions  at  Washington  were  held  in  the 
beautiful  rooms  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics. 

In  the  last  forty  years  this  Congress  has  had  a  marked 
influence  on  modern  civilization.  "Wiser  laws,  better  insti- 
tutions, improved  methods  for  social  protection,  new  agencies 
for  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  for  study,  treatment  and 
reformation  of  the  prisoner  are  directly  traceable  to  its  in- 
fluence." 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  International  Commission  to  adopt 
more  than  a  year  in  advance  the  program  of  subjects  for  any 
International  Prison  Congress,  and  to  submit  the  same  to 
members  of  the  Congress,  and  to  other  experts  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  world,  with  the  view  of  securing  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  authoritative  reports  or  monographs  on  each 
subject.  These  reports  are  not  read  at  the  Congress,  but  they 
are  given  out  in  advance  to  a  special  reporter  for  each  ques- 
tion, who  presents  a  digest  or  synopsis  of  the  various  reports 
submitted  on  any  given  theme,  and  these  summaries  form 
the  basis  of  the  discussion. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  the  proceedings,  and  in  the  limited 
time  to  aid  in  arriving  at  definite  conclusions,  the  Congress 
is  divided  into  four  sections. 

These  relate  respectively :  (i)  to  Criminal  Law;  (2)  to 
Prison  Administration;  (3)  to  Preventive  Means;  (4)  to 
Children  and  Minors. 

These  four  sections  met  every  morning  to  deliberate  and 
discuss  the  topics  which  had  been  previously  assigned.  First 
was  heard  the  synopsis  of  the*  various  reports  on  a  given 
subject  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  reviewer,  who  also 
drew  up  some  formal  resolutions  to  be  adopted  as  convey- 
ing the  pith  of  the  various  suggestions  and  opinions  of  the 
papers  presented.  These  resolutions  were  usually  vigorously 
and  ably  discussed,  and  either  with  or  without  amendments 
were  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  General  Assembly.  Each 
afternoon  the  entire  Congress  met,  something  after  the  fash- 
ion of  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  heard  the  resolu- 
tions which  had  been  adopted  by  the  sections.  Further  dis- 
cussion ensued,  and  while,  as  a  rule,  the  resolutions  proposed 
by  the  sections  were  practically  endorsed,  the  discussions  were 
exceedingly  animated. 

At  the  expense  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  foreign  delegates,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Americans 
prominent  in  penological  work,  were  taken,  previous  to  the 
assembling  of  the  Congress,  on  a  two-thousand-mile  tour  to 
inspect  prisons,  reformatories  and  jails.  These  men,  experts 
in  prison  management,  expressed  admiration,  and  often  amaze- 
ment, at  the  wonderful  results  accomplished  in  reformatories 
and  state  prisons.  There  they  saw  kindness  and  humanity 
working  in  harmony  with  discipline  and  productive  labor  to 
make  the  convict  a  self-reliant,  useful  member  of  society. 
They  were  also  astonished  to  note  how  far  many  of  the  smaller 
jails  fell  short  of  the  standard  of  the  larger  institutions. 

They  were  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  a  more  cen- 
tralized system  of  administration  would  accomplish  the  best 
results. 

The  foreign  delegates  were  about  ninety  in  number,  and 
hailed  from  thirty-four  different  countries. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL   PRISON    CONGRESS. 

THE    INDETERMINATE    SENTENCE. 

Resolved  that: 

"i.  The  Congress  approves  the  scientific  principle  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence. 

"2.  The  indeterminate  sentence  should  be  applied  to 
moral  and  mental  defectives. 

"3.  The  indeterminate  sentence  should  also  be  applied, 
as  an  important  part  of  the  reformatory  system,  to  criminals 
(particularly  to  juvenile  delinquents)  who  require  reforma- 
tion and  whose  offenses  are  due  chiefly  to  circumstances  of 
an  individual  character. 

"4.  The  introduction  of  this  system  should  be  condi- 
tioned upon  the  following  suppositions : 

"I.  That  the  prevailing  conception  of  guilt  and  punish- 
ment are  compatible  with  the  notion  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence. 

"II.  That  an  individualized  treatment  of  the  offender 
should  be  assured. 

"III.  That  the  Board  of  Parole  or  Conditional  Release 
be  so  constituted  as  to  be  free  from  all  outside  influences,  and 
consist  of  a  commission  made  up  of  at  least  one  representative 
of  the  magistracy,  at  least  one  representative  of  the  prison 
administration  and  at  least  one  representative  of  medical 
science. 

"It  is  advisable  to  fix  the  maximum  penalty  only  dur- 
ing such  a  period  as  it  may  be  necessary  because  of  the 
novelty  of  the  institution  and  lack  of  experience  with  it." 

THE    CRIMINAL   ABROAD. 

Resolved: 

"i.  The  citizen  condemned  for  crime  in  a  foreign  country 
is  liable  in  his  own  country  to  the  same  incapacities  and  loss 
of  status  which  he  would  have  incurred  had  he  been  con- 
demned there ;  in  the  actual  conditions  of  international  law 
the  Congress  does  not  ask  that  such  forfeitures,  incapacities 
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and  loss  of  status  should  be  the  direct  result  of  the  foreign 
sentence,  but  that  they  should  be  pronounced,  as  the  result 
of  a  special  action  (action  of  forfeiture),  by  the  courts  of 
the  criminal's  own  country. 

"2.  This  special  action  may  be  extended  to  the  case  of 
a  foreigner  sentenced  for  crime  in  a  foreign  country. 

"3.  The  tribunal  before  which  the  crime  is  prosecuted 
may  declare  recidivist  an  individual  previously  condemned 
by  a  foreign  court,  and  may  recognize  this  precedent  condem- 
nation as  though  it  had  been  pronounced  by  a  court  of  the 
same  state  as  the  latter  tribunal. 

"4.  It  should  be  agreed  by  treaty  between  all  civilized 
states,  (a)  that  each  country  should  receive  from  the  others 
notice  of  sentences  pronounced  by  their  own  citizens;  (b) 
each  country  should,  on  request  of  the  appropriate  judicial 
authorities,  communicate  to  the  others  the  records  of  con- 
demnation for  crime. 

"5.  The  organization  of  an  international  office  of  infor- 
mation for  record  of  antecedents  and  for  the  identification 
of  criminals  ought  to  be  studied. 

"Political  crimes  are  not  within  the  purview  of  these 
resolutions." 

The  Congress  also  expressed  the  wish  that  the  follow- 
ing propositions  be  comprised  in  an  international  code  to 
be  adopted  by  the  next  Congress : 

"i.  Incapacities  pronounced  in  one  country  should  have 
effect  in  every  other. 

"2.  Crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  which  a  person  is  guilty 
in  one  country  should,  as  touching  conditional  liberation,  be 
recognized  with  reference  to  establishing  recidivism  in  every 
other  country. 

"3.  A  bureau  should  be  created  for  international  exchange 
of  criminal  sentences." 

ACCOMPLICES. 
Resolved: 

"i.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  penal  law  to  make  of  every  preliminary  agreement 
to  break  the  law  a  special  crime. 

"2.  Noting  the  increase  of  offenses  for  which  several 
persons  are  responsible,  and  that  these  offenses  are  com- 
mitted chiefly  by  habitual  criminals,  i.  e.,  those  most  danger- 
ous to  society,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  participation  as  an 
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aggravating  circumstance,  and  to  augment  the  power  of  the 
judge  to  increase  the  penalty  for  such  offenses." 

REFORMATORY    MEASURES. 

Resolved  that: 

"A.  The  essential  principles  on  which  the  modern  re- 
formatory method  is  based  are: 

"i.  That  no  person,  no  matter  whatever  his  age  or  past 
record,  should  be  assumed  to  be  incapable  of  improvement. 

"2.  The  conviction  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
not  merely  to  impose  a  sentence  which  is  retributive  and  de- 
terrent, but  also  to  make  an  earnest  effort  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal. 

"3.  That  this  reformation  is  most  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished by  religious  and  moral  instruction,  mental  quicken- 
ing, physical  development  and  such  employment  as  would 
place  the  prisoner  on  a  good  industrial  basis. 

"4.  That  the  reformatory  system  is  incompatible  with 
short  sentences,  and  a  relatively  long  period  of  reformatory 
treatment  is  more  likely  ,to  be  beneficial  than  repeated  short 
terms  of  imprisonment  under  severer  conditions. 

"5.  That  reformatory  treatment  should  be  combined  with 
a  system  of  liberation  on  parole  under  suitable  guardianship 
and  supervision  on  the  advice  of  a  suitable  board. 

"B.  It  is  strongly  to  be  desired  that  a  system  of  special 
treatment  be  adopted  for  adolescent  criminals  whether  re- 
cidivists or  not. 

"C.  Tribunals  should  be  able  to  sentence  to  special  treat- 
ment which  (a)  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  permit  of  the 
full  application  of  all  possible  means  of  reformation,  (b)  shall 
admit  the  right  of  conditional  liberation  as  mentioned  above/' 

The  section  adopted  also  the  following  motion  of  Mr. 
Almquist : 

"Exhibit  i.  Expresses  the  opinion  that  for  prisoners 
awaiting  trail,  and  prisoners  serving  short  sentences,  there 
should  be  separate  confinement." 

RELEASE    ON    PAROLE. 

Resolved: 

"Accepting  the  principle  of  conditional  liberation  on 
parole,  as  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  reformation  of  the 
prisoner,  the  Congress  approves  of  the  following  resolutions : 
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"i.  Conditional  release  should  be  given,  not  by  favor,  but 
in  accordance  with  definite  rules.  Prisoners  of  all  classes,  in- 
cluding workhouse  prisoners,  should  be  eligible  for  conditional 
release  after  serving  for  a  definite  minimum  period. 

"2.  Conditional  liberation  should  be  given  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  properly  constituted  board,  but  reserving 
always  the  control  of  the  government.  This  board  should 
have  the  power  of  recalling  the  prisoner  in  case  of  unsatis- 
factory conduct. 

"3.  The  duty  of  caring  for  conditionally  liberated  prison- 
ers should  be  undertaken  by  state  agents,  specially  approved 
associations  or  individuals  who  will  undertake  to  befriend  and 
supervise  them,  and  to  report  on  their  conduct  for  a  suffi- 
ciently long  period. 

"4.  Where  the  ordinary  rules  for  parole  are  not  appli- 
cable to  life  prisoners,  their  cases  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
supreme  government  as  a  matter  of  clemency." 

THE    SMALLER    PRISONS. 

Resolved  that: 

"i.  All  penal  institutions,  including  houses  of  detention 
and  jails  should  be  under  the  control  of  a  central  authority. 

"2.  All  persons,  whether  sentenced  for  long  or  short 
terms,  and  whether  confined  in  large  or  small  prisons,  should 
be  employed  at  useful  labor,  either  inside  or  outside  the 
prison. 

"3.  So  far  as  local  conditions  permit  all  persons  serving 
sentences  should  be  concentrated  in  institutions  large  enough 
to  permit  of  the  effective  organization  of  labor. 

"4.  Where  such  concentration  is  not  possible,  various 
kinds  of  labor  should  be  introduced,  depending  upon  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  a  given  locality. 

"5.  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  large  prisons  with 
well-organized  industries  and  effective  industrial  equipment, 
should  serve  as  training  schools  for  the  men  who  will  later 
take  charge  of  the  smaller  institutions. 

"6.  The  officials  of  small  prisons  should  include  at  least 
one  man  competent  to  direct  industrial  work. 

PROBATION. 

Resolved: 

"i.  That  the  effects  of  probation  are  beneficial  when  ap- 
plied with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  community,  and 
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to  persons  who  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  reform,  with- 
out resorting  to  imprisonment;  and  when  the  probationers 
are  placed  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  under  the  super- 
vision of  competent  officers. 

"2.  That  the  effects  of  suspended  sentence,  without  pro- 
bationary oversight,  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascer- 
tain. 

"3.  That  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  and  extend  laws  pro- 
viding for  probation,  and  to  provide,  in  each  state  or  country, 
some  central  authority  which  will  exercise  general  supervision 
over  probation  work." 

VAGABONDS. 

Resolved  that: 

"I.  The  Congress  reaffirms  the  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress of  1895  as  to  the  classification  of  vagrants  and  mendi- 
cants as  follows: 

"i.  Society  has  the  right  to  take  measures  of  social  pres- 
ervation, even  compulsory,  against  mendicants  and  beggars. 
This  right  involves  also  the  duty,  on  the  other  hand,  of  sys- 
tematically organizing  public  and  private  charity  societies  in 
aid  of  prisoners. 

"2.  There  is  need  of  different  treatment  of  mendicants 
and  vagrants,  according  as  they  are 

"(a)   Incapacitated  or  infirm,  needy  persons. 

"(&)   Accidental  mendicants  or  vagrants. 

"(c)   Professional  mendicants  or  vagrants. 

"3.  The  first  need  assistance  until  they  shall  have  re- 
covered the  necessary  ability  to  support  themselves.  The 
second  class  should  receive  public  or  private  assistance,  or 
should  be  received  in  refuges  or  relief  stations  where  work 
will  be  compulsory.  The  third  class  should  be  subject  to 
severe  repressive  measures  of  a  nature  to  check  recidivism. 

"II.  As  a  necessary  means  for  aiding  in  the  suppression 
of  wilful  and  professional  vagrancy  and  mendicancy,  work- 
houses for  professional  mendicants  and  vagrants  should  be 
established.  Within  these  institutions  comprehensive  systems 
of  classification  of  inmates  should  be  made,  separating  the  in- 
mates requiring  discipline  from  the  other  inmates,  and  pro- 
viding a  class  or  classes  for  the  more  industrious  or  better 
behaved,  with  such  inducements  as  are  proper  and  conducive 
to  the  reformation  and  progress  of  the  inmates  toward  rehabili- 
tation. 
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"III.  Such  workhouses  should  make  a  prominent  feature 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  training,  and  the  -period  of  de- 
tention should  be  sufficiently  long  to  provide  for  a  thorough 
training,  and  also  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  offenders. 

"IV.  The  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  inmates 
should  be  carefully  observed  and  studied. 

"V.  Conditional  liberation  and  a  system  of  subsequent 
supervision  and,  if  possible,  cooperation  between  official  and 
outside  charitable  authorities  are  indispensable  parts  of  a 
proper  system  of  treating  mendicancy  and  vagrancy. 

"VI.  The  extension  or  establishment  of  a  system  of  iden- 
tification and  classification  of  professional  mendicants  and  vag- 
rants is  advocated." 


FAMILIES    OF   PRISONERS. 

Resolved: 

"It  is  desirable  that  the  state  should  allow  payment  to 
be  made  to  prisoners,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
provide  that  any  sum  of  money  credited  to  prisoners 
should  be  available  for  the  assistance  of  their  families  if  in 
need. 

"As  the  practice  in  different  countries  varies  consider- 
ably, it  would  be  an  advantage  if  fuller  information  could  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  next  Congress  with  a  view  to 
further  discussion  as  to  the  best  means  to  adopt  for  the  relief 
of  the  families  of  prisoners." 

HABITUAL    INEBRIATES. 

Resolved: 

"i.  That  the  experiments  of  the  last  ten  years  made  in 
certain  countries  providing  special  establishments  for  the  de- 
tention of  habitual  criminal  drunkards  for  long  periods  (two 
or  three  years)  have  been  successful. 

"2.  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  complete  the  discipline  of 
these  establishments  by  special  medical  treatment,  but  it  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  method  that  the  hygienic  and 
medical  treatment  of  the  inmates  of  establishments  of  this 
class  shall  be  directed  by  qualified  medical  practitioners. 

"3.  That  further  extension  of  this  kind  of  detention  of 
the  inebriate  criminal  under  state  control,  with  a  view  espe- 
cially to  arresting  the  habit  in  its  early  stages  and  to  the  avoid- 
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ance   of  useless  and  repeated   sentences  to  imprisonment,   is 
desirable." 

JUVENILE    OFFENDERS. 

Resolved: 

"I.  Young  delinquents  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
penal  procedure  now  applied  to  adults. 

"II.  The  principles  that  should  guide  the  procedure  ap- 
plied to  young  delinquents  are  as  follows : 

"i.  Those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  cognizance  of  the 
cases  of  young  delinquents  should  be  primarily  chosen  for  their 
ability  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  children,  and  should 
have  some  special  knowledge  of  the  social  and  psychological 
sciences. 

"2.  They  should  have  the  assistance  of  probation  officers 
to  make  preliminary  examination  in  each  case,  and  to  watch 
over  and  help  those  put  on  probation. 

''3.  There  should  be  made  in  connection  with  the  cases 
of  young  delinquents,  such  examinations  as  will  contribute  to 
the  fund  of  information  on  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  re- 
sults should  be  used  wherever  practicable  to  help  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  case.  Medical  examinations  should  be  made  only 
by  physicians  who  have  some  special  knowledge  of  the  social 
and  psychological  sciences.  The  personal  information  ob- 
tained in  these  examinations  shall  not  be  made  public. 

"4.  Whenever  possible,  in  the  case  of  young  delinquents, 
arrest  should  be  avoided  in  bringing  them  before  the  author- 
ities, and  orders  for  arrest  should  be  issued  only  in  exce'ptional 
cases. 

"5-.  When  necessary  to  detain  young  delinquents,  the  de- 
tention should  not  be  in  quarters  used  for  adults. 

"6.  In  those  countries  where  a  court  is  entrusted  with 
the  cognizance  of  the  cases  of  young  delinquents : 

"(a)  Such  cases  should  never  be  heard  at  the  same  ses- 
sion with  cases  of  adults,  and 

"(&)  It  should  be  the  tendency  in  the  trial  of  juveniles 
to  proceed  as  far  as  practicable  by  way  of  conference  for 
the  good  of  the  child  instead  of  contest  about  and  over  the 
child. 

"III.  Those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  cognizance  of 
the  cases  of  young  delinquents  should  also  have  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  measures  needed  in  the  interest  of  abandoned 
or  maltreated  children. 
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DEFECTIVE    CHILDREN. 

Resolved: 

'That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Congress  in  discussing  the 
question  of  the  establishment  of  separate  institutions  for  men- 
tally defective  children  with  dangerous  tendencies  (from  the 
moral  standpoint)  that  too  little  practical  investigation  of  the 
subject  has  hitherto  been  undertaken  for  us  to  competently 
render  a  verdict.  We,  however,  earnestly  recommend  that  in- 
vestigation be  rapidly  undertaken  by  well-qualified  persons 
under  private  initiative  or  state  authority,  using  the  mental 
tests  and  classification  which  prominent  students  of  the  abnor- 
mal psychology  of  children  have  agreed  upon,  and  working 
with  clear  definition  of  the  ends  in  view;  such  investigation 
to  be  primarily  directed  toward  ascertainment  of : 

"I.  How  many  children  numerically  and  proportionately 
there  are — 

"(0)  With  dangerous  immoral  tendencies  in  institutions 
for  abnormal  children. 

"(&)  With  mental  defect  in  institutions  of  the  reform- 
atory type,  or  who  come  before  juvenile  courts. 

"II.  How  the  directors  of  such  institutions — 

"(a)  Regard  the  desirability  of  such  cases  as  inmates 
of  their  institutions. 

"(b)   Find  it  advisable  to  treat  them. 

'  (c)   Estimate  the  success  of  their  efforts." 

VAGABOND    CHILDREN. 

Resolved: 

"That  to  prevent  habits  of  vagrancy  and  idleness  among 
children  in  large  cities,  there  should  be : 

"I.  Laws  making  parents  responsible  for  the  wrong- 
doing of  their  children;  to  compel  deserting  fathers  to  re- 
turn to  their  duty  or  to  support  their  children;  allowing 
children  to  be  taken  from  unfit  homes  and  properly  placed  for 
training  and  care. 

"II.  Greater  cooperation  between  school  authorities  and 
the  public;  better  adaptation  of  school  curricula  both  in  in- 
terest and  in  practical  use  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren; and  that  there  shall  be  more  kindergartens  and  greater 
recognition  of  training  in  hand  work  for  the  children. 

"III.  Vast  additions  to  playgrounds,  wholesome  recrea- 
tion centers,  gymnasiums  and  athletic  fields,  as  the  surest 
preventives  of  juvenile  mischief  and  crime,  and  as  affording 
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young  people  places  where  they  may  learn  to  bear  defeat 
with  courage  and  success  with  modesty. 

"IV.  Lectures  to  parents  on  practical  subjects  that  shall 
tend  to  make  better  and  happier  homes  as  the  wisest  way  to 
keep  children  from  the  idle,  wandering  life. 

"V.  A  stronger  influence  on  the  part  of  the  press  and 
the  pulpit  to  enforce  the  sentiment  that  the  best  bulwark 
against  juvenile  delinquency  is  to  care  for  the  children  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  vagrants  and 
idlers." 


DELEGATES  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
AND  AMERICAN  PRISON  CONGRESSES,  1910. 

REV.  J.  F.  OHL Philadelphia. 

DR.   WILLIAM   C.   STOKES Philadelphia. 

REV.  A.  J.  D.  HAUPT Pittsburg,  Pa. 

JOSEPH  C.  NOBLIT Philadelphia. 

HENRY  S.  CATTELL Philadelphia. 

ALBERT   H.   VOTAW Philadelphia. 

JOSHUA  L.  BAILY  (ex  officio) Philadelphia. 


THE  DISCUSSION  ON  INDETERMINATE 
SENTENCE. 

The  scene  of  sharpest  conflict  was  the  first  section  on 
criminal  law;  and  the  bone  of  contention  the  question  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  which  had  failed  of  endorsement  at  the 
previous  congresses.  For  three  days  the  debate  was  on,  a  Bel- 
gian, a  Hollander  and  an  Italian  successively  taking  the  chair 
in  an  effort  to  bring  the  discussion  to  a  head.  Imagine,  if  you 
will,  a  long,  narrow  table,  the  length  of  five  Thanksgiving 
dinners,  with  the  chairman  at  one  side  in  the  center,  from 
which  point  of  disadvantage  it  would  be  difficult  to  hold  both 
ends  of  the  most  phlegmatic  assembly  to  order.  More  than 
once  during  the  first  two  days,  twenty  delegates  were  on  their 
feet  and  as  many  interpreters  would  have  been  needed  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  discussion.  At  one  end  of  the  table  was  a  group 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese,  alert  but  silent;  that  they  did  not 
understand  and  weigh  every  item  of  the  small-fire  of  tongues 
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you  could  not  have  guessed  from  the  relaxation  of  an  eyelash. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  table  was  an  equally  quiet  group  of 
Americans,  two  professors,  a  prison  reformer,  two  or  three 
wardens — a  little  bit  bewildered,  looking  like  a  group  of  busi- 
ness men  at  a  symphony  concert,  but  with  an  air  that  the  points 
at  controversy  had  long  been  threshed  out  among  them,  and 
that  they  were  willing  to  wait  for  the  others  to  go  through  what 
was  for  the  older  countries  a  harder  process  of  readjustment. 
To  a  visitor,  the  long  table  with  its  knots  of  taciturn  men  at 
each  end  provoked  speculation  as  to  whether  this  temperamental 
spectrum  was  likely  to  be  repeated  in  any  future  congress  of 
the  nations.  In  the  middle  ground  were  all  grades  of  animation. 
Directly  opposite  the  chairman  was  a  group  of  six  or  eight 
Latins.  They  spoke  with  their  eyebrows,  their  hands,  their 
elbows;  they  spoke  with  an  intensity  which  an  Anglo-Saxon 
would  use  only  when  angry;  they  joined  in  a  chorus  of 
tongue-tipped  "n-n-n-no's"  when  they  differed  with  the  in- 
terpreter in  his  statement  of  the  case;  they  relapsed,  unruffled, 
when  the  chairman,  with  half  of  their  fellow-delegates  follow- 
ing suit,  rapped  them  to  order,  after  a  private  debate  with  a 
next-door  neighbor.  As  the  time  went  on  this  group  drew 
closer  together,  chairs  overlapped,  and  they  presented  a  com- 
pact, tense,  explosive  battery  of  theory  and  argument,  opposed 
to  any  wide  departure  from  established  principles.  The  con- 
servative view  most  largely  held — and  that  in  itself  was  some- 
thing of  a  change — was  for  a  specified  or  determinate  criminal 
sentence  by  the  court,  followed  (where  deemed  essential  as  a 
protection  against  the  proved  incorrigible  or  mentally  defective 
character  of  the  convict)  by  a  further  (supplementary)  term, 
depending  for  its  duration  on  the  amendment  of  the  prisoner. 
The  view  which  was  carried  in  contrast  to  this,  favored  a  sen- 
tence of  indeterminate  duration  dependent  on  the  prisoner's 
reformation,  although  the  length  of  such  a  sentence  should' 
be  indeterminate  only  up  to  a  certain  maximum  duration,  fixed 
at  the  trial,  leaving  to  the  board  of  parole  discretion  to  release 
the  prisoner  in  the  interval.  The  progressive  wing  of  Amer- 
ican penologists  have  gone  further  than  this  and  have  stood 
for  an  absolutely  indeterminate  sentence,  properly  safeguarded. 
They  could,  of  course,  have  outvoted  the  foreigners,  but  re- 
frained from  arguing  their  position  beyond  making  it  known; 
indeed,  Professor  Sherman,  of  Yale,  who  analyzed  the  papers 
on  question  one,  held  to  the  conservative  position  stated  above. 

—Paul  U.  Kellogg,  in  The  Survey. 
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